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behaviors. Questions focused on the type of support teachers must 
have in order to make changes in their instructional approach. 
Thirteen teachers in the San Francisco area were observed as they 
attempted to teach the same innovative program of instruction that 
required multiple, groupings and a variety of 

materials* All classrooms contained a large percentage of 
Spanish-speaking .and bilingual students , and in addition , several 
classrooms contained children who were recent immigrants from Asian 
eouiitifiis. The program required teahers to learn a wide range of new 
behaviors and to work with students in small groups, It was 
hypothesized that teachers would depend to a large extent on lateral 
communications between tea hers and their assistants and others, and 
the quality of feedback received from consultants and supervisors. On 
a Management Systems Checklist, the teachers were asked to check 
routine and non-routine topics they discussed with their classroom 
assistants. School and district-level supportive supervisors were 
trained to observe teachers and to give feedback consistent with that 
given by the consultants* Data on teacher behaviors were based on 
observations by trained researchers* An analysis of resulting data 
indicated that after presenting an innovative instructional model and 
theory to teachers, staff developers should provide training that 
includes focused observations and targeted feedback, (3D) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Ntid for improvement in classroom tiiching. If schools 

are to meet dMindi for improved education, some changes 

will have to be made by teachers at the classroom level. 

Inservice teacher training can help teachers change what 

they do in classrooms* In a recent article, M. Bierly and 

B.C. Berliner (1982) proposed: 

I* teachers are the cause of the problem, the logic 
goes, then teachers can effect a remedy. The result 
has been increased pressure for staff development 
programs so that teachers may learn how to do their 
jobs better. 

Failure of many inservice programs to affect change or 
improvement in classroom teaching. Even though nearly 
every school district in the country schedules release time 
each year for inservice teacher training, studies show that 
a majority of such inservice programs fail to cause 
educational change or improvement CK. Howey Sc B- Joyce, 
i978p H. McLaughlin & Harsh, I978| Rubin, 197S> . Inservice 
training programs call upon teachers to implement improved 
teaching methods, new curricula, and /or new teaching 
technologies, recommended in many cases by researchers who 
devise schemes for improved education on the basis of 
empirical findings. During the months following inservice 
teacher training, schools rarely provide the follow-up 
support teachers need for adoption of innovations. Full an 
(19821 concludes an extensive review of educational change 
literature with the assertion, 
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The cases of success C successful implementation) we 
examined consisted of systems of peei — based interaction 
and feedback among teachers combined with external 
assistance. Large numbers of people Mill be affected 
only when the system of support and interaction becomes 
established 11 a regular, normal part of the ongoing 
work of schools* 

What ssrt of peer -bawd interaction, feedback f and external 
assistance are helpful to teachers? In the present study 
I was interested in specific factors that help teachers 
learn to implement innovations that require non-routine 
teacher behaviors. 1 asked questions concerning the sort of 
support teachers must have in order to make changes in their 
i nstructional approach. 

CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

I drew from organizational sociology to develop a conceptual 
framework to explain how peer — based interaction and feedback 
among teachers can help reduce teacher uncertainty and 
thereby provide opportunities for successful implementation 
of innovations requiring non- routine teacher behaviors. 

I applied an organic sociological model proposed by Charles 
Perrow C1967) for describing the sociological structure of 
schools as organisations. According to Perrow, the 
organization's capacity to process information depends upon 
the match between management style and complexity of the 
task technology and raw material. Cohen v Deal , Meyer, and 
Scott C1973 f p. 7> applied Perrow's terms to classrooms by 



defining the technology a§ curriculum, instructional 
methods, teaching techniques, and curriculum materials* When 
a great variety of curriculum materials is used, the 
teaching technology is mmrm complex than it is when the 
variety of curriculum materials is small. 

Raw material, in Perrow # s terms, can b« redefined as the 
student body in an educational setting, When students are 
heterogeneously grouped and Nhen they are grouped in several 
small groups, the raw material is more ambiguous and more 
varied than it is when students are homogeneously grouped in 
a single large group. 

In such a complex environment, differentiation in materials 
and groupings of people require the processing of a large 
quantity of informations Many exceptional cases require 
non-routine dec i si on-making which, in . turn, require 
additional quantities of information-processing, 

problem-solving, and the application of theoretical 
principles to particular cases. Thus, as task technology 
becomes mor r complex and decisions less routine and as raw 
material becomes less well understood, less predictable, and 
less uniform, interdependence of groups should be higher and 
coordination should occur through worker interaction* 
According to Perrow, there should be a shift from direct 
authority to delegated authority and an increase in the use 
of lateral relations as communication channels as the task 
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technology hmmmm&m mmmlwKm Complex tasks require 

more inter dep»^;fint < ir^ingemiinti. 



Organizational c-f f ecti depends on a match between the 
management sityi^ ^hm complexity of technology, Management 

style vir5^ Tsri a continuum from hierarchical to 
decentralized* degree of fit between management style 

and technology determines the organization's capacity to 
process information and make decisions* In situations 

where the technological task is simple, direct authority and 
vertical channels of communication are effective. Given a 
complex technology f interdependence of workers and lateral 
communication will deal with the many exceptional cases and 
differentiation of materials and task structures f Per row, 
19&7), More complex situations require wider, higher-level 
search procedures and lateral channels of communication. 
Interdependence and the use of lateral communication 
channels permit wider search procedures (March & Simon, 
19SS> and are more efficient for processing increased 
information loads (Galbraith, 1973), Thus, in more complen 
organizations the use of lateral communication and high 
levels of interdependence are expected to increase 
organizational effectiveness. 



In this study I examined interdependence and lateral 
rel at i ons among teachers as they i mpl emented a compl en 
educational innovation. My most general hypothesis was that 
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there woul d be a posi ti ve rel ationship between 1 ateral 
relations and the teacher's ability to implement 
successfully a highly uncertain and non-routine technology. 



THE INSTRUCTIONAL INNOVATION 
I compared variations in implementation among teachers who 
were similar in that they were all attempting to teach the 
same innovative program but who differed in their patterns 
of interactions with support personnel. The instructional 
innovation implemented by the teachers is m curriculum 
program which v in theoretical terms t represents a highly 
complex technology with multiple, heterogeneous student 
groupings and a ^mrimty of materials. The program required 
teachers to learn a wide range of new behaviors and to work 
with students in small groups. 

The curriculum program* The curriculum program, Finding 
Out/Descubrimiento <£. DeAvila and 3. Duncan, 19B2> , develops 
thinking skills through the teaching of science and math 
concepts in grades two through five to children who have 
diverse linguistic and academic skills. Finding 
Out/Descubrimiento features multiple math and science 
learning centers that operate simultaneously. The activities 
allow children who differ in cognitive development to mmrry 
out the same tasks in manners appropriate to individuals' 
developmental level* Each child must complete the task and a 
worksheet for each learning activity center. 

7 
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The cliiiroom management systfi. Thm * classroom 
management system Mam developed by Eliz*b*«»th S. Cohen , 
Cecilia Navarrete, and others at Stanford Uni veriity. 
Children are trained to work in cooperative^ groups and to 
take responsibility for their own and efrtheri f learning 
through the assignment of special rolii withViin their small 
groups,. Because the children can une each other as 

resources in the learning process, thure ftls no need for 
ability or language grouping, Broupi are ^urpasely formed 
heterogeneouslyit 



While children are working at their learnir*-ig centers, the 
teacher delegates to students the authority^ to facilitate 
tasks, to make sure that their peers underpti^nd the ac^fiifniG 
tasks and complete worksheets * and to guper^viie clean-up. 
The teacher's authority is delegated t Q studesnts through the 
use of cooperative norms and assigned rQl^a- The teacher 
learns to discard routine behaviors, mch as direct 

instruction and telling students how to de* - the tasks, and 
instead learns to perform new, non^rsutin© bth«iaviorSi 

New, non- routine teaching behaviors apprQp*riate for the 
teacher to use at learning aeti vi ty centerm include giving 
specific feedback, assigning competence fto 1 ow-status 
students y stimulating thinking and probl mm-iol vi ng 9 and 
en tending activities. The teacher must learrn to umm these 
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teaching behaviors on the spot to manage several small 
groups at diverse learning activity centers simultaneously. 
Per most teachers these non-routine teaching techniques are 
unf ami 1 i ar behavi eri. The techni ques are nan-routine 
because they require on-the-spot decision-making relevant to 
the situation. The constellation of non-routine teaching 
techniques can be called indirect instructional techniques 
because the teacher allows students to solve problems 9 
practice skills, and discover information themselves. During 
the learning center activities the teacher refrains from 
instructing directly* 



Besides managing learning center activities, the teacher 
presents an orientation for the whole class at the beginning 
Q * each lesson and a whole-class wrap-up at the end of 
learning center activities. Because children are grouped 
together as a whole class during orientation and wrap-up f 
orientation and wrap up settings are more routine and usually 
more familiar settings for teachers to manage than 
small-group learning center activities. 

Thus, Finding Out/Descubrimiento is a complex program across 
two dimensions of the learning centers: groupings are 
heterogeneous and materials are diverse. Orientation and 
wrap-up are less complex because the teacher is then in 
charge of only one whole-class group and students do not 
work with a great variety of materials. 



The super visor y model . Th© pMp—ervi 0©ry model for 
impMementation mandated by thi 5t#M*«rd Uhi V^^rsity developers 
riquairii that teachers are obiiry^d rifluldri ly throughout the 
yeai— and that structured ^iidbatk ii ^ir^en to teachers. 
Obi&rvationi of teachers and fMacibiCk N^ri provided by 
Stara-ford consultants and by supponr-tive 0UP*eervisors within 
the school and/or district NhQ naere trait ned by Stanford 
consultants* Each feedback session for tMftmchere was based 
on ate minimum of sin ten-minute c»t>=;ervati tjn**s_ Three of the 
ten — minute observations for ffiedpesaek §fM:*ions were made 
duri ng whole-class instruction (orientation * mnd wrap-up) and 
thrive observations wtrt made during gmal l^roup instruction 
(learning center activities), ^rBqumn^i^mm of various 
teacVier behaviors were Aggregated grapfi^ed so . they were 

easy to understand visually Appendix A for sample 

teacher feedback graph) , itififor« consult** ants carefully 
expl-ained the difference between "■heverinfl* 1 ™ over students 
and ^ipn^routine behaviors much mm graving ^^fcudents specific 
feedback. Teachers Nitre encouraged to pirfVorm non-routine 
behawiDn especially during learning tmtmr ^ictiyities, They 
were also encouraged to avoid mrm routing direct helping 
and disciplining behaviors, rtpfee -iilly touring learning 
ctnter activities* 



Classroom assistants. The digsiroQeeii mmn^ym&mmnt model 

femplementatdon mandated by St^n — ford ^qUaires that every 
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teacher has a classroom assistant during the time the 
curriculum program is implemented. Teachers are trained to 
observe their assistants, to meet with them regularly, to 
use a meeting agenda organizer called a "fleeting Tamer M Csee 
Appendix 8) v and to give their assistants feedback on their 
classroom performance* 

Feedback given by the teacher to * he assistant is based on 
the teacher's classroom observations of the assistant. 
Teachers Mere trained to use an observation instrument 
similar to the Teacher Observation Instrument which mas used 
as the research instrument in this study Csee Appendix D) s 

The Meeting Tamer is an agenda organizer for meetings 
dealing with features of the curriculum program. Both the 
Teacher Observation Instrument and the Meeting Tamer are 
designed to focus conversation in the direction of 
non^routine teaching behaviors, which are the most 
challenging aspects of implementation. 

METHODOLOGY 

Sample* Thirteen teachers mere observed in five schools 
and three districts in the San Francisco Bay Area- All 
classrooms contained a large percentage of Spanish— speaking 
and bilingual. students. Several classrooms contained 
children who were recent immigrants from Asian countries. 
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Instruments for data collection! The management systems 
checklist and the teacher observation instrument. To 

gather data for assessing the amount of organizational 
support received by teachers within their school and 
district environments f I asked teachers to fill out a 
Management Systems Cheekl i st once every two weeks <see 
Appendix C> for sixteen weeks. On the checklist teachers 
recorded estimates of the number of meetings they had held 
with principals, teaching assistants, peer teachers, and 
supervisors during the previous two weeks. 

On the Management Systems Checklist teachers were asked to 
check routine and non-routine topics they had discussed with 
their classroom assistants during the previous two weeks. 
Some topics such asi materials, worksheets, students on or 
off task, directly helping students < "hover i ng ") f learning 
centers, activity cards, and discipline problems related to 
more routine teacher behaviors. Other topics such asi 
individual student needs, student problem-solving, multiple 
abilities, rate of student talking and working together, 
stimulating thinking, and extending activites related to 
more non— routine teacher behaviors. 



School and district-level supportive supervisors were 
trained to observe teachers and to give the same kind of 
feedback Stanford consultants gave. 1 used Stanford records 
to determi ne the frequency wi th whi ch teachers recei ved 
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feedback from Stanford consultants- In a large percentage 
°f cases, supportive supervisors Here trained by Stanford 
consultants at the time when the Stanford supervisors gave 
feedback to teachers. Therefore, teachers* meetings with 
supportive supervisors were often one and the same as 
meet i ngs wi th Stanford consul tants. 

Data on teacher behaviors was based on observations gathered 
by trained researchers who observed each teacher tv^nty 
times for ten minutes each time. Teachers* speech acts were 
categorised and tallied (see Appendix D for Teacher 
Observation Instrument). Ten of the twenty ten-minute 
observations were made during whole-group instruction and 
ten of the observations were made during small— group 
instruction. Observers achieved 90% reliability with the 
observation instrument before their observations were 
included in the data. 

RESULTS 

Results of the study are presented as answers to two main 
questions: 

1. What forms of lateral communication are 

associated with an incrvAie in teacher** use of 
non-routine behaviors in complex, small -group 
settings? 

2, Nhat farms of lateral communication are associated 
with a decrease in teachers* use of inappropriate, 
routine behaviors in complex, small-group settings? 



Non— routine behaviors are not neceiiiri ly highly 
intircorrelitid. Nonetheless, they are all important because 
they represent aspects of the program that are very 
difficult for teachers to learn, I constructed an index for 
Non-Routine Teaching Behaviors from the following items on 
the Teacher Observation Instrument i Teacher Talks about 
Thinking, Teacher Eh tends Acti vi ti es f Teacher Bi ves 
Feedback 9 and Teacher Assigns Specific Competence to 
Low-Status Children. To construct the index, I added the 
number of nan- routine teacher behaviors across each 
ten-minute observation for each teacher- Then I calculated 
each teacher's average rate of performance of non-routine 
behavi ors- 

Ouestion it What forms of lateral communication are 

associated with teachers' use non-routine behaviors in 

f\ 

small -group f complex settings? Table I presents the 
Spearman rank correlation coefficients (Spearman rho> of the 
frequencies of various kinds of meetings that were reported 
by teachers to have taken place with the index of average 
rates of various non-routine teacher behaviors. This table 
only displays data collected during small-group instruction- 
Data on the same non— routine teacher behaviors was also 
collected during whole-Class instruction. For the present 
study, the distinction between small-group and whole— class 
instruction was kept because the use of non— routine teaching 
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behaviors in small greupi is the meit uncertain task of all. 
Examination of Table I shows that there are only Inq 
statistically significant positive relationships of lateral 
communication with non^routine teaching behaviors. One item 
refers to the frequency with which teachers had feedback 
from Stanford consultants and the other refers to the 
frequency with which teachers met with their supportive 
super vi sor . 
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FREQUENCIES 
OF^ LATERAL, 
COMMUN ICATIQN 



LATERAL COMMUNICATION 



INDEX OF 
NQN — ROUT INE 
TEACHER 
SEHAS^ I ORS 

IIM SMALL-SRQUP 
SETT I NGS 

CORRELATIONAL RELATIONSHIP 
OF LATERAL COMMUNICATION WITH 
INDEX OF NON-ROUTINE BEHAVIORS 
IN SMALL-GROUP CLASSROOM 
SETTING 



Teacher-Principal 

(Principal observed teacher 
and/or met with teacher) 



SPEARMAN RHO 



OSS 



Teacher-Teacher 

(Teachers met and/or used 

Meeting Tamer) m 102 

Teacher-Assi stant 

(Teacher met with Assistant) -.571* 

Teacher— Supervi ier 

(Teacher met with Supervisor) .573* 

Total Lateral Communication 

at School and District Level 

(Frequency of Meetings) —.217 

Feedback Meetings with Stanford 

Consul tants _ 573* 



*p - .03 



TABLE I. RELATIONSHIP OF FREQUENCIES OF VARIOUS KINDS 
OF LATERAL COMMUNICATION BETWEEN TEACHERS AND OTHERS 
IN THE SCHOOL SETTING WITH AN INDEX OF NON-ROUTINE 
TEACHER BEHAVIORS IN SMALL-GROUP CLASSROOM SETTINGS. 



Contrary to my enpectati ons 5 the total amount of lateral 
teacher communication is not associated with the rate of 
teacher performance of non— routine behaviors in small— group 
settings. In addition, the rate at which teachers met with 
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principals and the rate at which teachers met with ©the 
teachers in the school are unrelated to teacher perf ormanc 
of non^reutine behaviors during smal l^group instruction. 
There is a surprisingly strong negative correlation Cp =n 
,05) of CI) the frequency of teachers* meetings with their 
assistants and C^> teachers* performance of non^reutine 
teaching behaviors during learning centers. However, 
targeted feedback frcm Stanford consultants and feedback 
from trained support i t* supervisors at the schools are 
significantly associated with teachers* performance of 
non— routine behaviors during small— group instruction. 

At this point in the analysis, I took into consideration the 
topics teachers and assistants discussed in their meetings. 
It seemed to me that if I knew not only the frequencies of 
their meetings but whether or not they were talking about 
topics specifically related to non^routine behaviors, I 
might still find a positive relationship between lateral 
communication and non- routine teacher behaviors. 

1 constructed an index from the Management Systems Checklist 
by adding the frequency of Teacher Giving Feedback to 
Assistant and the frequency of Teacher Using Meeting Tamer 
with the Assistant (Feedback/Meeting Tamer Index) . The 
Spearman rho correlation between the two original variables 
composing the index is ,60B f significant at the p ^ *OS 
level, I then combined the Feedback/Meeting Tamer Index 



with various topics discussed by teachers and their 
assistants* multiplying the Feedback/Meeting Tamer Index for 
each observation by different topics discussed in 
teaeher^assi stant conversat i ons deal i ng wi th non-routine 
behaviors, I examined the correlations of the 

Feedback/Meeting Tamer index and different topics with 
teachers* non^rsutini behaviors- 



Two important non-routine teaching behaviors, Teacher Gives 
Specific Feedback and Teacher gives Academic Praise to 
Students, are closely associated with reported frequency of 
discussion of two topics by teachers and assistants: 
Student Problem-Solving and Multiple Student Abilities, 1 
constructed two new indices f multiplying the Feedback to 
Assi stant /U^m of Meeting Tamer with Assistant Index and the 
reported frequency of teachers* and assistants* discussion 
abouts <i)the topic of Student Problem-Solving and «2)the 
topic of Multiple Student Abilities, 

Table II displays results of the Spearman rho correlations 
of <l)the Feedback/Meeting Tamer Index multiplied by the 
frequencies for the topic of Multiple Abilities and (2) the 
Feedback/Meeting Tamer Index- multiplied by the topic of 
Student Problem-solving with (3) an index combining teachers' 
performance of the non-routine behaviors. Giving Specific 
Feedback to Students and Giving Academic Praise to Students, 
in two settings! ( 1 > smal 1 -group classroom settings and 
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C2) whole— group classroom settings. 
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INDEX OF" 
NON^RDUT 
TEACHER 
EEHftM X OR 



X Nil 



INDICES OF 

TEACHER GIVING FEEDBACK TO 
ASSISTANT, 

TEACHER AND ASSISTANT USING 
MEETING TAMER, AND 

TEACHER AND ASSISTANT DISCUSSING 
TOPICS QFs 



Student Fr obi em— Sol vi ng 
Multiple Student Abilitii 



•p » ,05 



FREQUENCY OF TEACHER GIVING 
SPECIFIC FEEDBACK AND 
ACADEMIC PRAISE TO STUDENTS 



I SPEARMAN RHO CORRELATION 
f COEFFICIENTS 



UN WHOLE-CLASS f IN SMALL-GROUP 
I SETTINGS i SETTING: 



,592* 



,616* 



,388 
,415 



TABLE II* CORRELATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS OF TEACHERS TALKING 

ABOUT SPECIFIC TOPICS WITH ASSISTANTS AND USING MEETING 

TAMER WITH NON-ROUTINE TEACHING BEHAVIORS IN WHOLE-CLASS 
AND SMALL-GROUP CLASSROOM SETTINGS, 



The two Management Checklist Topic Indices which include teachers" 
and assistants 9 talk about the topics of Student Problem-Solving 
and Multiple Student Abilities are positively related to the 
teachers* performance of non-routine teaching behaviors in the 
classroom, In more complex Email— group settings the 

relationships are positive but not significant, In less complex, 
whole-class settings the positive relationships are significant. 
It appears that it is easier to train teachers to perform 
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non-routine behfivisri in liii EemplsH, whole-class initructisnal 
settings than in more complex f small— group settings. 



Question 2i What forms of lateral communication are associated 
with a decrease in teachers* use of inappropriate, routine 
behaviors in complex, small— group settings*? In the 

teachers* workshops and feedback sessions, Stanford consultants 
emphasised that teachers should decrease the frequency of 
directly helping students solve learning activity problems during 
learning center activities, and that teachers should also 
decrease the frequency of directly helping children complete 
learning center tasks. Directly helping children solve problems 
and complete tasks involves routines familiar to most teachers. 
(Instead, Stanford consultants emphasised the importance of 
extending children's thinking, giving them specific feedback, and 
allowing children to solve problems by themselves,) I predicted 
that there would be a negative correlation between CD lateral 
communication of teachers with other adults and C2)teachers 
using undesirable direct helping behaviors during learning center 
activities. In the data I expected to find negative 

correlations of variables describing forms of Lateral 
Communication between teachers and various other adults with the 
variable. Teacher^ Directly Helping Students, in small-group 
classroom settings* 

I used a Spearman rho test to correlate frequencies of various 
forms of Lateral Communication between teachers and other adults 
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with Teachers Directly Helping Students. Table III shows results 
of the Spearman rho correlations of various -Forms of Lateral 
Communi cation by teachers and others wi th Teachers Di recti y 
Helping Students in small-group classroom settings* 
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LATERAL, 
COMMUN ICATIDN 



LATERAL COMMUNICATION 



CORRELATIONAL RELATIONSHIP 5 

OF LATERAL COMMUNICATION ! 

with ! 

TEACHERS DIRECTLY HELP INS ! 

STUDENTS IN SMALL— GROUP \ 

CLASSROOM SETTINGS \ 



Teacher—Principal 
(Principal observed teacher 
and/or met with teacher) 

Teacher— Teacher 
(Teachers met and/or used 
Meeting Timer ) 



Teacher— Assi stant 
(Teacher met with 
Assistant) 

Teacher— Supervi sor 
(Teacher met with 
Supervisor) 

Total Lateral 
Communication at School 
and District Level 
(Frequency of Meetings) 

Feedback Meetings with 
Stanford Consul tants 



SPEARMAN RHO CORRELATIONS 



063 



-223 



-.165 | 



-.631* 



»p - ,05 



TABLE III, CORRELATIONAL REL AT I ONBH I PS OF VARIOUS FORMS OF 
LATERAL ^TEACHEP COMMUNICATION WITH TEACHERS DIRECTLY HELPING 
STUDENTS^COMPLEX (SMALL-GROUP) CLASSROOM SETTINGS- 



Table III shows a significant negative relationship <p = 
.05) between the frequency of teachers directly helping student! 
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in small -group settings and the frequency af teaghere meeting with 
supportive supervisors and Stanford consultants. Parallel to 
Table I f there are no significant relationships of other types of 
lateral communication with the frequency of teachers # performance 
of ngn-routine teaching behaviors in small^group settings. 

DISCUSSION 

Now let us t rn back to Table I. Why is there a strong negative 
relationship oetween the frequency of teacher — assi stant meetings 
and teachers* non-routine behaviors? All teachers talked with 
their assistants a great deal about the gathering and 
organization of materials. However, variation in the frequency 
of reported talk about materials was at least as great within 
observations of individual teachers as it was between teachers. 
Thus, it is not possible to test correlations of the frequency of 
talk by teachers and assistants about materials with any other 
variable. Nevertheless, we can speculate that teachers who 
talked most with their assistants about materials may have 
displayed the lowest frequency of non^roatine behaviors. Perhaps 
teachers who met with their assistants most frequently talked 
nearly exclusively about materials. Teachers who met less 
frequently with their assistants may have discussed topics 
related to non^routine behaviors more frequently than teachers 
who met with their assistants more frequently but who talked only 
about materials. 

Why do the various forms of lateral communication (except for 
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teachers* meetings with Stanford consultants and supportive 
supervisors) consistently show no relationship to teachers* 
behaviors in classrooms'? Although no data were collected on 
specific topics discussed by teachers with principals or other 
teachers^ we may surmise that the collection and organisation of 
materials was the topic most frequently discussed by teachers 
with principals and other teachers. Theoretically, the topic of 
materials is not linked with teachers* performance of non^routine 
behavior s* The form of communication most closely associated in 
the data with teachers* performance of non— routine behaviors in 
complex classroom settings is the targeted feedback teachers 
received from Stanford consultants and supportive supervisors in 
the school or district. Targeted feedback was focused on helping 
teachers identify and exhibit non-routine behaviors and helping 
them discard undesirable routine behaviors- 
Table II shows that when teachers gave feedback to assistants, 
used the Meeting Tamer to provide structure for their meetings 
with assistants, and discussed topics related to non— routine 
teaching behaviors; chances increased that those teachers would 
perform non^routine teaching behaviors in classroom settings. In 
order for teachers to give feedback to assistants, teachers were 
forced to watch carefully the role played by the assistants in 
talking to students* When teachers undertook to explain to 
Msistanti how they should talk to children, that process 
emphasised non— routine behaviors for the teachers themselves and 
probably enabled them to understand the process better. 
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Table 112 reveals that targeted feedback was strongly correlated 
with teachers' discarding unwanted, routine behaviors of giving 
direct help to students in small -group settings. Targeted 
feedback given by Stanford consultants was especially designed to 
help teachers discard unwanted routine behaviors in small -group 
learning activity settings. Routine behaviors are less 
appropriate during small-group activities than during whole-class 
orientation and wrapup. 

Caution must be exercised in attributing correlational 
relationships to causation. Although I inferred the possiblity 
of causation, further investigations with another design could 
lend more credibility to causal inferences. There is a strong 
theoretical basis for arguing that receiving legitimate and 
specific evaluation will increase the performers' efforts in 
directions desired by the evaluater CW.R, Scott and 8. Dornbusch, 
1975). Furthermore, the act of working with an assistant and 
using observation, feedback, and the Meeting Tamer undoubtedly 
increased the teacher's grasp of the underlying theory. R. 
Lotan (19S5) has shown that such a grasp will increase the 
probability of implementation of non-routine behaviors. 



CONCLUSIONS 

On the basis of this study it appears that after presenting to 
teachers an innovative instructional model and theory, staff 
developers should then provide training which includes focused 
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observations and targeted feedback, In the present study f 

initial training was more effective when it was followed by 

focused classroom observations and targeted feedback. 

Non-targeted lateral communication for teachers was not a 
predictor of non— routine behaviors. 



What are the implications for school policy? The findings reveal 
that the only forms of lateral communication associated with 
high rates of non-routine teaching behavior are focused forms of 
lateral communication. From this I infer that unfocused 
communication about the program does not help teachers acquire 
more difficult skills. Most teachers need technical assistance 
for learning to conduct focused meetings. Technical assistance 
may include instruction in the use of an observation instrument 
for teachers to use when they observe and give feedback to their 
assistants. Technical assistance can also include instruction 
for teachers in the use of a meeting agenda organizer. CIn the 
present study teachers made use of a Meeting Tamer agenda-setter 
with a list of possible topics to discuss in their meetings, ) 
Topics on a suggested agenda organizer can be designed to include 
those related to more difficult aspects of the program, such as 
non^routine teaching behaviors. An agenda-setter helps teachers 
focus discussions on the broad range of program-related topics 
that need attention. 



Schedules should allow time for teachers and their team members 
to participate in meetings, Too often, teachers who work in 
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teams and teachers who work with teaching assistants are assigned 
without provision of time for the teacher and team member or 
assistant to sit down together to reflect en non-routine aspects 
of the program and to plan future strategies. Effective 
meetings dealing with more difficult aspects of an innovation do 
not usually take place when teachers meet informally while they 
are on yard duty or at lunch. 

We can conclude that in order to institute new, ncjn-routine 
teacher behaviors in complex classroom settings, it is not 
enough to provide collegia!, professional school environments 
where teachers have opportunities to talk with other adults in the 
school setting about the innovation. In addition to a sound 
theoretical framwork presented in the initial workshop, necessary 
school -level conditions for teachers' adoption of non-routine 
behaviors include: CI) the provision of feedback targeted on 
teachers' classroom performance, (2) time for teachers to meet 
with team members and supportive supervisors, and <3> technical 
assistance that helps teachers focus discussions on a range of 
topics related to non-routine elements of the innovative program. 

Assuming that the findings are general iz able to a larger sample 9 
what are some implications for state policy where the large goal 
is school improvement? If a selected program for school 
improvement involves elements of complex instruction <the use of 
m variety of materials, the use of heterogeneous grouping v and 
the use of multiple groups operating simultaneously), focused 
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lateral communication is necessary for the attainment of 
successful implementation of the program. The state should obtain 
provisions for financial resources, guidance, and technical 
assistance for schools and districts so that selected school 
improvement programs can be successfully implemented. It goes 
without saying that unsuccessful implementation of high-quality, 
innovative school improvement programs is wasteful in terms of 
financial cost of the attempted implementation and in terms of 
the expenditure of human resources. 



This study suggests at least two further issues that need to be 
addressed. First, what is needed to help teachers exhibit high 
levels of non-routine teaching behaviors in complex classroom 
settings? For example, would analytic feedback supplemented by 
video tapes be more helpful than feedback based on observations 
alone <j Benton, in progress)? Or do teachers simply need more 

time to learn a new set of non-routine behaviors than that which 
is provided by a single year of practice? A second issue for 
further research hinges on the inadequacy of organizational 
theory in studies of schools, Organizational theory explains the 
relationship between task complexity and channels of 
communication necessary for processing information and reducing 
uncertainty. The goal in many organisations is to overcome 
uncertainty so that a product can be made efficiently. 
Organisational theory does not deal , with reduction of 
uncertainty when the goal is to change behavior and to improve 
the analytic strategies of a practitioner who is constantly 
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meeting a highly demanding situation. The theory needs to be 
expanded beyond the notion of interdependence as a way to handle 
uncertainty. The expanded theory should provide a fresh look at 
changes i n teachi ng behavi or * Making such changes requi res 
on-the-spot decision-making and application of new learnings by 
teachers in classrooms where none of the previously required 
responsibilities have been dropped or diminished, where the task 
is complex, and where the situation is highly demanding. 
Interdependence through lateral communication appears to be a 
necessary but not a sufficient condition for these changes. 
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APPENDIX ft 



TEACHER OBSERVATION INSTRUMENT FOR FEEDBACK AND 
BRAPHS USED FOR FEEDBACK SESSIONS 
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TEACffiR OBSERVATION FOEH 



Observer 




Date 


Teaohsr 






FO/P Unit 


PART Ii < 


^II*!;?*^ d " te * «d vrap-up. Check the topics di« ugfied 
and briefly describe vh« r ou observed. P amcussed 




TOPICS 


DESCRIPTION 




Science Concepts 


I 




Prob lem^lo Iving 






Strategies 




m _ 


Cooperative 
Behaviors 






Group Roles 






Multiple Abil- 






ties I 
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TlAOffiR OBSERVATION FORM 2 

■ 

Observation while ■tudents work «t ie.rning centeri 







Tol s 


Z 


SUPERVISES t 

Helps Students with work 








"Hovers** 








Disciplines 








5TXMULATES/EXTEHDS 
THINKING 
Gives Specific Feedbaek 




— 





Talk* about Thinking 








GROUP MANAGEMENT 
Talk About Roles 








Talks About 
Cooperative Behaviors 








Talks About 
Multiple Abilities 


\ 






OVERALL TOTALS 
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APPENDIX B 



HEETINB TAMER 
MEET INS AGENDA ORGANIZER 



a 3 Ere a :hecklist 

^Larj.nula^L^ Materia ls* 
_ ^ito with inatfifiials? 

Certain materials nsd^ 

CxTaniza^icn/storage cf itatErials? 

*Le 3 7mir.c Cer.Eers* 

2 to S students par group? 
Kbrk space laj^out ok? 

Display facilities? 
Information sources? 

* T^ aT Tilng Materials* 

Cs^letion of wqorksheets? 

_^ Fe edbac k on TOrksheets? 
Using activi^ earfs? 



— lAkenNcTAMeR 1 

NOTES ON DECISIONS MADE TODAY 
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Other? 

II, student Bra&yiOE/TOLES 

Proportion Qr^te^k/ofJ^taak ek? 

Using probtett^soiving EJdJJi? 

Reinforowent needed? 

Using cooperative skills? 
teljif oreement needed? 

Using Multiple Abiiitiw? 

Reinforcement needed? 

Student roles ok? 

Reinf orcen^nt needed? 

Rate of talking/^fmnipiAating Qk? 

Discussion of individual students? 

Discipline proble-ns? 

Other? 



in. TEfrCKER/Msi^aOT roles 

Orientation topios/prcbl&n? 

Wrap-up tepics/problens? 

Hovering? 
Stiinulating/extending thinking? 

Cattnunication strategies? 
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RESPONSIBILITIES ASSIGNED 
(Who's to do What to Whom, When?) 



APPENDIX C 
HANABEMENT SYSTEMS CHECKLIST 
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MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS CHECKLIST 

NAtfE „ — . , FO/D UNIT„__ _ DATE_ 

H ° W MPaNY TIMES IN THE PAST 2 WEEKS HAVE YOU: 

1, Sis^cuiiid FD/D with your assistant 
2* fie^-rt observed by your principal during FO/D? 
5, Met with ysur principal about FO/D? 
4* Met with your FO/D supportive evaluator? 

5. Met with other FD/D teachers in your school? 

6. Usecj the Meeting Tamer with other teachers? 

7. Obs*=rved your FO/D assistant? 
I- Si ven feedback to your assistant? 
9i Usecrl the Meeting Tamer with your assistant? 



^!5 ( S S & ^ UT A CHICK BESIDE EACH TOPIC THAT HAS BEEN IMPORTANT IN 
DISCUSSIONS WITH YOUR ASSISTANT IN THE PAST 2 WEEKSi 

10, HafeeriaU 19e Learning Centers 

11, Wor— ksheets 20 s Activity Cards 

12, Students On/off Task 21 . Student Problem^Sol ving 

13, Cooperation 22- Multiple Abilities 

14, Student Roles 



o 


X 


2 


—* 


MORE 


H 


X 


H 


%f 


X 


H 


X 


X 


X 




X 


H 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


%f 


V* 


H 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


H 


H 


X 


X 


K 


x 


X 


K 




II 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 



23 s Rate of Talking and 

<* v * , „ Working Together 

11. Individual Student Needs 

« s . " " 24- Discipline Problems 

16. Dri^ntitiDn Topics/Problems 

17. Hov^^ring 



25. Wrap-up Topics/Problems 



<a - . _ 24. St imulating/EH tending 

IBi Comaiuni cation Strategies. Thinking 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION IN ANSWERING THIS QUESTIONNAIRE 
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APPENDIX D 



TEACHER OBSERVATION INSTRUMENT USED FOR 

RESEARCH 
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Teacher Observation Form for Research 



Teacher Observation 
FINDING OtJT/DESCUDniMIENTO 
Teacher ^ = ^ amm _^ == ^__ Orientation yes ^_ no 

D * te - _ Wrap-Up yes ne 

Observer u Learning Centers Only yes no 

(OBSERVE EACH TEACHER FOR ID MINUTES) Time at start of obs* 
1. Facilitates completion of task 
2* Gives information 

C instructs) - ■ 



3. Asks Questions 
(substantive) 



4* Talks about child f s thinking 



FEEDBACK 

5A* Gives specific academic praise 
(TO INDIVIDUAL) 

SB. Other specific feedback 



6# Talks about cooperative behaviors 



MULTIPLE ABILITIES 

7A* Assigns competence on 3 Mobilities 
(TO INDIVIDUAL) 

?B. Other Discussion of multi-abilities 
8« Talks about roles in groups 



9. Disciplines (student or class) 
10* Extends activity 
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